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A NEW COAT OF ALUMINUM—Repainting of 
the huge Port Arthur-Orange Bridge over the 
Neches River is underway, and that means a lot 
of sandblasting and prime coat and aluminum 
paint—more than a half-million dollars worth. 
Workmen here are busy erecting scaffolding 
under the bridge deck for sandblasting opera- 
tions. Note man on scaffold at top of the pic- 
ture. Herman Kelly photographed the work for 
the story that begins on page 18. 
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Over the Highways 


About Our Cover 

When the deep purple falls over Abilene town .. . This 
month’s cover skylines the bustling West Texas city of 
Abilene, headquarters for the Highway Department’s District 
8. Established by cattlemen as a stock shipping point in 
1881, the city of more than 110,000 now serves oil, sheep, 
goat, industrial, and diversified agricultural activities. Photo- 
graph by Hugh Pillsbury. 


Editorial... 


It's Up To You 


How often have you heard a motorist blame 
his accident on the highway? 

Complaints often go something like this: “It’s 
too narrow. The curve is too sharp. Too slick. 
It’s too something. Poorly engineered, or worse.” 

The lead story in this issue deals with the High- 


way Department's collection and dissemination — 


of accident data on our highways. Accident in- 
formation is important in analyzing a section of 
highway and in helping to determine if the prob- 
lem can be corrected by engineering. But analyz- 
ing accident reports does not always provide the 
answers. 

Whatever the causes of accidents, most often 
the driver knows he’s not to blame. 

But the Book of Street and Highway Accident 
Data published by the Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies buries the explanations and excuses under 
a mass of statistics. Q 

“The principal cause of accidents,” it says, “is 
the person most able to avoid them, the man be- 
hind the wheel.” 

Safety belts, superhighways, mechanical im- 
provements in auto design, padded instrument 
panels, buckling steering columns, and_ stiffer 
license requirements mean little if the driver 
ignores warning signs and the rules of the road. 


But the finger of statistics is not pointed at the 
engineer, says the book. 
driver. 

It’s pointed at . 

“You, who doe. your mechan ay perfect Le 
in good weather on a straight road—too fast. 

“You, who passed on hills and curves. 

“You, who drove after drinking. 

“You, who violated the ee at the road ond 
failed to yield the right of way. Le 

“You, who handed over to your teen-aged sons 
and daughters the controls of a hurtling ton of 


_ steel propelled by 300 horses without giving them 


a realistic understanding of the forces they were 
attempting to handle. 

“You, who drove too long without rest.” 

The book concludes: _ 

“Like the fool who plays Russian Roulette with 
a six-shooter, the man behind the wheel needs 
nothing more than his own willpower to avoid the 
horrible consequences of his action. 

“For the best of automobile and highway de- 
sign, like the best of the gunmaker’s art, is of no 


avail if the weapon — be it auto or revolver — is _ 


wielded by a reckless and careless person and if 
the obvious rules of common sense are blithely 
ignored by the chance taker.” 


It’s pointed at you, the 


sea ptia Sas 
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THEY MARK 
THE WAY 


By MARJIE MUGNO, Travel and Information Division ; Se a 


A well-trained Highway Department team, working at the Department of Public Safety, is collecting data that helps to make our 
highways safer. When several accidents occur at a particular location, Highway engineers study tabulations sent from — 
Austin, trying to find a common factor for the accidents. They then have a better idea how to correct the problem. 


Richard Crosby, head of the 15-member highway contingent stationed at the DPS, watches Betty Wilhoit 
pinpoint an accident location on a spot map before marking it in. Such maps give districts a quick 
visual check of high-accident locations. 


One dark night — there was no 
moon at all — a small yellow sports 
car zipped along, the young couple 
inside momentarily oblivious to the 
road. Neither the young man nor his 
girl noticed the car entering the inter- 
section ahead. There was a terrific 


crash — then silence. The couple 
and the other driver were killed out- 
right. 


Two months later, another motor- 
ist, this time a salesman hurrying 
home after a week on the road, didn’t 
realize there was an_ intersection 
ahead — until the collision. The im- 
pact broke the stillness of the night. 
Both drivers were dead. 

Two weeks later, sirens sliced the 
air as police again were summoned 
to the same spot, again at night. This 
time — one fatality, two serious in- 
juries. 

In all three instances, the weather 
was clear, the road, good. 

The number of fatalities and acci- 
dents at this intersection did not go 
unnoticed. The accident toll won this 
stretch of highway the unfortunate 
designation as a “hazardous loca- 
tion.” , 

Thanks to accident data collected, 
coded, and routinely disseminated by 
Highway personnel in Austin to the 
district, engineers analyzed the acci- 
dent buildup and decided why acci- 
dents were happening at night — and 
only at night — and corrected the 
situation. The Department installed 
lights and flashing beacons at the 
unlit intersection. Nighttime  acci- 
dents were almost eliminated. 


Although local Highway employees, 
such as maintenance men, and police 
and enforcement officers are often 
aware of hazardous locations in their 
area, they haven’t time or information 
to determine accident causes or solu- 
tions. Hence the value of the data, 
disseminated in both tabulations and 
on spot maps. 

State law requires drivers involved 
in motor vehicle accidents resulting 
in death or injury of a person or 
property damage of $25 or more to 
file a report with the Department of 
Public Safety. Investigating officers 
also submit a report. These reports 
are processed and become the basis 
for coded information analyzed by 
Department engineers in correcting 
road deficiencies. 

A coding procedure was developed 
by Paul Tutt of Highway Design 
Division and the late Bill Welty 14 
years ago. Both men then worked for 
Maintenance Operations Division. 

Recalls Tutt, “We needed accident 
data. It was available on accident 
reports filed with the DPS, but it was 
a laborious task to obtain information 
from reports to send to the districts. 
Therefore, we came up with a coded 
punch card form. We can take one 
line across the sheets and learn almost 
everything about the accident — 
causes, location, paths of vehicles, 
contributing factors, severity, weather 
conditions, road defects, surface con- 
ditions—everything.” 

The accident data is collected and 
coded by 15 highway employees who 
are stationed in the subbasement of 
the Department of Public Safety. The 
accident data section is headed by 
Richard Crosby and his assistant Jim 
McGee. 

“We maintain a harmonious rela- 
tionship with both agencies,” says 
Crosby. “We are guided by person- 
nel policies and practices of the DPS. 
_ However, we are hired and paid by 
the Highway Department and the in- 
formation is used by highway engi- 
neers.” 


This was one of the high-accident locations pinpointed in Departmental tabulations. Speeding motorists 
weren’t spotting the sharp curve in time to take it safely. To improve the sight distance, the district 
widened the road (below) and removed vegetation around the curve. 


THEY MARK 
THE WAY 


Johnnie Brown, foreground, codes urban accidents as the rest of the women code rural accidents. With 
Johnnie, front to back, are Lillian Stein, Ruby Hedrick, Janet Smith, Mary Nell Barton, and Betty 
Wilhoit. At left, background, is assistant section head Jim McGee. 


The special section works under 
both N. K. Woerner, manager of 
statistical services bureau, Depart- 
ment of Public Safety; and Mainte- 
nance Operations Division personnel 
such as Ed Smith, M. V. Greer and 
Archie Sherrod. 

All employees have been tested, 
screened, and fingerprinted, accord- 
ing to DPS requirements. They have 
also been investigated for criminal 
records, subversive activities, and 
credit standing. 

“The women also take clerical, 
space aptitude, and IQ tests,” says 
Crosby. “The space aptitude test is 
important since they decipher dia- 
grams, deciding what autos have been 
doing before and during accidents.” 

The accident data section is divided 
into two groups: rural and urban. Ur- 
ban workers are Pauline Phillips, 
Gloria Allen, Johnnie Brown, Frances 
Burchard, Vicki Davis, Peggy Jordan, 
and Arina Witzsche. Six women tab- 
ulate accidents on rural roads: Betty 
Wilhoit, Mary Nell Barton, Ruby 
Headrick, Kay Sanders, Lillian Stein, 
and Janet Smith. 

Last year the statisticians recorded 
approximately 50,000 accidents on 
rural roads and 275,000 accidents on 
urban roads in Texas. 

“Death tabulations become rou- 
tine,” says Crosby. He _ concedes 
that fatality figures did upset one of 
the women. “She quit her job.” 

Urban reports are coded by the 
section for information required by 
the Department of Public Safety and 
by Planning Survey Division in prep- 
aration of a report for the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Rural reports are coded, checked, 
spotted on the spot map, and returned 
to DPS files. Code sheets are sent to 
Automation Division to be _ key 
punched and put on tape. 

As each report is processed, it is 
marked on the spot map with either 
a circle (property damage), a triangle 
(one or more injuries), or a cross (one 
or more fatalities). 


Employees involved in rural tabula- 
tions decipher and code traffic acci- 
dents in rural areas and urban areas 
to 5,000 population, locating them to 
the nearest one-tenth mile on road 
inventory logs. Coders mark mishaps 
on county spot maps according to 
location and severity, preparing spe- 
cial summaries of specific locations as 
requested. They also notify D-18 
of high-frequency accident locations. 

After being processed, tabulations 
are turned over by Automation Divi- 
sion to Ed Smith, supervising traffic 
engineer, Maintenance Operations 
Division. 

Smith disseminates tabulations and 
spot maps to the districts, Austin per- 
sonnel, and the Bureau of Public 
Roads, some quarterly, some yearly. 

“If Crosby’s contingent sees an 
accident buildup, they notify us and 
we contact the district involved,” says 
Smith. “However, now that we for- 
ward tabulations quarterly, districts 
usually catch the high-accident loca- 
tions themselves. 

“Our primary purpose is to give 
districts a starting point for their 
studies. We don’t identify those in- 
volved in the accidents. We are not 
concerned with ‘who.’ We are just 
interested in ‘why’ from an engineering 
standpoint.” 

Smith believes accident causes 
usually can be determined. Was it 
driver error? Should the road be 
changed? Was the automobile defec- 
tive? Was there a contributing fac- 
tor? 

If the vehicle is at fault, the High- 
way Department takes no direct 
action. If driver carelessness is to 
blame, police are asked to take par- 
ticular attention in patrolling the lo- 
cation. There is close cooperation 
between the DPS, THD, and _ local 
police, Smith stresses. 

A lot of cases defy analysis, how- 
ever, especially when accidents are 
not similar enough at a particular 
location to pinpoint a reason. 

“We just keep an eye on that spot 


and repeatedly analyze the location 
until we find the solution.” 

D-18 uses accident data primarily 
in the spot safety improvement pro- 
gram. The program is designed to cor- 
rect, where possible, all high-accident 
locations on one-tenth mile sections 
of roadways. Generally speaking, the 
spot safety improvement program re- 


sults in roads being widened, channel- 
ized, or in installation of signal control 
marking devices or signing. 

“For example,” says Smith, “rough 
pavement was causing out-of-control 
and rear-end accidents in one district. 
By rennovating the pavement, we 
hope to control this. In another 
district, accidents were occurring at 


Accident tabulations showed motorists claimed strong wind currents as the primary cause of their 
accidents at this location. Warning signs were erected here and elsewhere in the Abilene district 
where deep cuts are adjacent to high fields. Since this picture was taken, the signs have been 
replaced with breakaway supports. 


BEFORE—tThis intersection proved to be a hazardous one before corrective measures were taken. 


AFTER—Spot maps and accident data published by D-18 helped District 2 personnel decide that a 
median with a left-turn slot would prevent further accidents here. 


a well-marked location. Investiga- 
tion indicated motorists were noticing 
the signs, but not the signal. The De- 
partment moved the signs ahead of the 
signal and eliminated the confusion— 
and accident toll.” 

“Accident data is very much a 
working tool in our analysis of all 
facets of traffic operations in our dis- 
trict,” says Ed Smith, supervising traf- 
fic engineer in District 9. “We use 
tabulations sent from Austin as back- 
ground information and as a reference 
in updating our speed-zone strip maps. 
We also like to have tabulations at 
our fingertips before making changes 
in traffic control devices. And when- 
ever we receive a complaint about a 
high-accident location, the first thing 
we do is check the tabulations.” 

(Although Ed Smith, Waco, and 
Ed Smith, Austin, have the same name 
and similar jobs, they are unrelated. 
“We call ourselves cousins,” jokes the 
Waco engineer.) 

“District 9 depends more upon 
tabulations than spot maps, though 
we’ve been using the maps for years. 
However,” cautions the Waco traffic 
expert, “you’ve got to be careful and 
go to the actual tabulations before 
drawing too many conclusions.” 

Houston’s supervising traffic engi- 
neer John Lipscomb finds the acci- 
dent data helpful, but wishes there 
were more urban information. 

“Data isn’t collected on cities over 
5,000 population. This is a definite 
hardship. We need tabulations in 
cities over 5,000 as well, especially 
in Houston where the accident rate is 
so high. Police and local tabulations 
provide the only access we have to 
such information.” 

The City of Houston and District 
12 personnel are punching accidents 
on IBM cards to get a graphic output 
of accidents on the freeways. 

“We are still working the bugs out 
of the plan and toying with the idea 
for urban areas,” says Lipscomb. 
“Elmer Koeppe of Automation Divi- 
sion is working on a similar setup 


for rural road tabulations.” 

Sometimes, Lipscomb stressed, just 
a little change will do wonders. 

“At a high-accident intersection, we 
had a series of flashing lights. We 
noticed north-bound motorists were 
not stopping, hence the mishaps. In- 
vestigation showed there was a slight 
curve in the road which made the 
signal invisible to those coming from 
that direction. We just added an ad- 
ditional signal head.” 

Lipscomb cited another example. 

“From accident tabulations we no- 
ticed the buildup on a low-volume 
FM road. We _ investigated, and 
decided the two-way sign should be 
switched to a four-way stop sign. 
We are quite proud of the significant 
number of reductions in accidents at 
this particular intersection.” 

Texas is not the only state to recog- 
nize the importance of collection, cod- 
ing, and dissemination of accident 
data. Writes Daniel J. Minahan in 
A Critical Review: “Determination of 
hazardous locations and ways to im- 
prove road conditions to reduce acci- 
dents is far from an exact science. 
Nevertheless, an evolving meth- 
odology is being practiced to a vary- 
ing degree among the states. 

“For spot improvements, just as 
for other purposes, the accident re- 
porting system must be a functional 
one based on geographic location. It 
must pinpoint the exact location of an 
accident and accurately describe con- 
ditions under which it occurred, the 
underlying and obvious causes, so it 
can be understood in terms of traffic 
violations, circulation patterns, and 
general environment factors. With 
such information, the location can be 
properly evaluated as a comparative 
eazators. 

In considering the tremendous 
amount of mileage rolled up each 
year by motorists, the importance of 
the system is compounded. 

Speaking in Altanta two months 
ago, Lowell K. Bridwell, federal high- 
way administrator, said, “There’s an 


outside chance that American motor- 
ists will roll up one trillion miles of 
highway travel this year. Think of it! 
One trillion miles in one year.  Stat- 
isticlans say it represents 40 million 
trips around the earth at the equator, 
if that makes it easier to comprehend 

a fantastic movement of people 
and goods for a nation mired in the 
mud less than 50 years ago.” 

Bridwell continued, “But we have 
paid and continue to pay a horrible 
price for this progress — the steadily 
mounting toll of dead and injured in 


highway crashes. Nearly two million 
men, women, and children have died 
in highway crashes of one kind or 
another in the 60 years of the auto- 
motive age.” 

The figures are chilling. Last year 
there were 3,367 fatalities in Texas 
alone. 

These figures give dramatic testi- 
mony to the need for even greater 
utilization and analysis of accident 
data collected, coded, compiled, and 
disseminated by Highway Department 
personnel. @ 


Information obtained from accident data and further investigation indicated a flared guardrail would 
prevent further accidents on this FM road. There was no guardrail here before. 


O": again Highway Week in 
Texas, under sponsorship of 
Texas Good Roads Association, has 
added luster to the good image of the 
highway program in Texas. 

This year’s observance centered 
around four major regional meetings, 
held in the four largest Texas cities. 
The Texas Highway Commission and 
state highway engineer gave the meet- 
ings added impact. 

In Dallas, where more than 500 
persons from 18 counties and 59 cities 
attended a Highway Week luncheon, 
Chamber of Commerce President 
Morris Hite said: “The Texas High- 
way system reflects one of the truly 


great public service accomplishments 
in American history. It’s all the more 
amazing because most of it has been 
achieved in our own lifetime.” Hite 
said that other states and people envy 
Texas’ fine highway system more than 
any other one thing. 

Earl C. Calkins, chairman of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce high- 
way committee, in introducing the 
Commission in that city, said: “Since 
its creation 51 years ago, the Texas 
Highway Department has become a 
leader in highway construction, main- 
tenance, and administration. Under 
leadership and guidance of the Texas 
Highway Commission, it has grown to 


one of the largest state agencies — 
with never a hint of scandal. During 
National Highway Week we are happy 
to salute the Commission and repre- 
senatives of the men and women of 
the Texas Highway Department—the 
people who make sure ‘Highways Are 
tors People. 

The regional meetings elicited good 
press coverage and comment. Walter 
Humphreys, writing in The Fort 


Worth Press, said of the Commission: 
“T salute them for their magnificent 
leadership and for the skill and devo- 
tion they are putting to their respon- 
sibilities as our servants. 
“It’s a compliment to us to have 
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them come to town for this special 
visit.” 

Press conferences at each location 
afforded the media a rare opportunity 
for “eyeball-to-eyeball” meetings with 
the Commission and State Highway 
Engineer J. C. Dingwall. The candor, 
the “tell-it-like-it-is” character of the 
statements by the top people in the 
highway program was impressive, re- 
ports indicate. 

The Dallas Morning News editorial- 


ized following Commission Chairman 


Jack Kultgen’s verbal spanking of 
local government for lack of agree- 
ment on the purchase of needed free- 
way right of way that “. . . the trip to 
the woodshed Thursday was _ richly 
deserved.” 

Hundreds of other Texas newspa- 
pers and radio and television stations 
also commented on the highway pro- 
gram during Highway Week. Many 
used special material from press kits, 


(Left) El Paso Chamber of Commerce President 
Peter deWetter, left, talks with Resident Engi- 
neer Ralph Shouse about IH 10 construction in 
the area as part of local support for Highway 
Week. 
pledging its dedication to further development 
Photograph by Photo- 


The chamber later passed a resolution 


of the highway system. 
graphy Unlimited Inc. 


J. H. Kultgen, chairman, Texas Highway Commission, shakes hands with H. B. Zachry, left, chief execu- 
tive officer of HemisFair, during Texas Highway Department Day at the World’s Fair on September 25. 
Other guests include from left, State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, Highway Commissioner Herbert 
C. Petry Jr., Highway Commissioner Garrett Morris, District 15 Engineer Robert Lytton, and Tom 
Taylor, director of the Highway Department’s Travel and Information Division. 
San Antonio Chamber of Commerce. 


underwritten by the Texas Good 
Roads Association. 
The Jacksonville Daily Progress 


hailed the Highway Department as a 
“model of economy, efficiency, hon- 
esty, and integrity.” 

The Kilgore News-Herald _ said: 
“Texas has the world’s best highway 
system — and that’s not an idle Texas 
brag. Looking back with pride and 
ahead with determination to protect 
and preserve the strength and inde- 
pendence of our great highway organ- 
ization, we salute the road planners, 
the road builders, the road users, and 
the taxpayers who furnish the money.” 

The Paris News announced: “It is 
a genuine pleasure on this special 
week to salute our unexcelled Texas 
highway system and the people who 
make it great.” 

The Herald Press in Palestine sa- 
luted its local Highway Department 
citizens: 

“The Texas Highway Department 


Photograph courtesy 


is big business, even in Anderson 
County, with its many employees 
doing planning and engineering under 
leadership of Resident Engineer A. B. 
Osburn. 

“These hard-working people, good 
citizens in every sense of the word, 
are due recognition during national 
Highway Week and every other week 
of the year, for that matter.” 

The Brady Standard took notice of 
the dollars-and-cents contribution to 
the local economy by Highway De- 
partment operations: 

“The two local offices, engineers 
and maintenance, boast a local pay- 
roll of 15 men in the maintenance 
division and 14 in the engineering 
department. 

“The annual payroll of the mainte- 
nance department under supervision 
of Foreman John Black is $72,000. 
(Resident Engineer Ben E.) Dillon’s 
engineering division boasts an annual 
payroll of $107,000. The men work- 
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ing in both departments live and spend 
their paychecks in Brady and Mc- 
Culloch County.” 

The Fredericksburg Standard, com- 
menting on the dedication of High- 
way Department residency and main- 
tenance section, said: 

“Good highways are no accident 
but rather are made possible by the 
well-trained and dedicated persons in 
charge of the operation from the 
members of the State Highway Com- 
mission right on down to the men 
who mow the side of the road and 
keep it repaired.” 

The open house held at the new 
facilities in Fredericksburg was only 
one of dozens of local events sched- 
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uled by the Department’s field forces. 
In El] Paso chamber of commerce of- 
ficials were guided by Department 
personnel on a tour of construction 
projects. The Bryan District held an 
open house at district headquarters, 
furnished speakers for civic clubs, and 
made personal contacts with news 
media throughout the district. 

In Austin the city council passed 
a resolution, saying in part: 

“That gratitude of the people of 
Austin be officially expressed to the 
Texas Highway Department, and that 
especially during Texas Highway 
Week the appreciation of the people 
of Austin be particularly made known 
to the officials and employees of the 


/ 
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great Texas Highway Department for 
their outstanding contribution to the 
people of our community.” 

Raymond Stotzer, district engineer 
at Pharr, said they supplied the 29 
weekly and daily newspapers in the 
10-county district with press releases. 
Also, material was sent to 11 radio 
and television stations in the area. 

“An announcement listed in the 
district’s monthly newspaper, El Pai- 
sano, also proclaimed September 22- 
28 as National Highway Week,” said 
Stotzer. 

Throughout the state, Highway 
Department offices, warehouses, and 
shops were open for inspection. From 
Seminole near the New Mexico line 


to Atlanta near the Arkansas border, 
Texans were given an opportunity to 
meet their neighbors who build, main- 
tain, and operate the highway system 
and to gain a better understanding of 
the importance of their work. 

The Waco News-Tribune summed 
up the events of the week succinctly: 

“Thus the observance of the annual 
highway week has two parts: A look 
backward at what the Texas Highway 
Department has done, which is magni- 
ficent, must be accompanied by an 
effort to see ahead when an even 
more urbanized, more populous state 
will make demands beyond the present 
scope of highway building and main- 
tenance.” 

Altogether, Highway Week in Texas 
appears to have achieved its purpose: 
To make Texans aware of the con- 
tribution to the lives of everyone of a 
good, soundly financed highway pro- 
gram. 


GOOD COVERAGE—The Highway Commission 
and State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall go 
before television cameras in Dallas to talk about 
highway needs for the future. 


Highway Commission Chairman Jack Kultgen tells it like it is. 


Addressing more than 500 persons at 


a luncheon held in Dallas in honor of Highway Week, Kultgen tells local governments they must work 


together to provide needed highways for the 


community. 


MAKING A POINT—Requests for highway construction always exceed available funds, say the Highway 
Commission and state highway engineer as they hold a sign that tells the story. 
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hile there was good coverage 
of Highway Week throughout 
Texas, perhaps nowhere else in the 
state were people made more aware 
of the special week than in District 17. 

“The real purpose of National 
Highway Week is to point up the role 
of the nation’s highways in everyday 
life,” said DE Joe Hanover. 

Local historians kicked off the week 
with an El Camino Real historical 
marker dedication on the OSR high- 
way, one of the oldest travel routes 
in Texas, at the Brazos-Robertson 
County line near the town of Bench- 
ley. Former State Highway Engineer 
Gibb Gilchrist and Joe Hanover were 
among the distinguished speakers. 

Marcus Yancey, administrative en- 
gineer from Austin, headed a panel 


of district highwaymen on KBTX- 
TV’s “Town Talk” program. Yancey 
also addressed a Bryan-College Sta- 
tion Rotary Club luncheon. 

“We wrote to each television and 
radio station in the district and the 
newspapers, telling them about High- 
way Week and inviting everyone to 
our open house,” said Jim O’Connell, 
district maintenance engineer. “An- 
nouncements about the open house 
were carried in local newspapers and 
notices were placed on bulletin boards 
in most public gathering places.” 

O’Connell said resident engineers 
and maintenance foremen visited ra- 
dio and television stations and news- 
papers in their areas, handing out 
localized press releases about high- 
way work in their counties. 


Letters were mailed to civic clubs an- 
nouncing Highway Week and district 
personnel’s availability as speakers. 

Texas Transportation Institute got 
into the act with a crash. Research 
engineers, as part of the observance, 
for the first time scheduled a sign 
support crash for the public. Ap- 
proximately 200 persons watched as 
researchers smashed an old car into 
a big steel sign support. 

District Engineer Hanover and sev- 
eral staff members taped “Highways 
Are For People” messages for two 
local radio stations. Highway Depart- 
ment travel literature was distributed 
to various motels and hotels in the 
Bryan-College Station area. 

Following are pictures of the week- 
that-was in District 17. 


District 17 employees Marie Ames, left, and 
Betty Whitten inspect the welcome sign for 


the Highway Week open house. Between 
250 and 300 persons toured district facilities. 


District 


Goes 
All Out 


(Right) L. D. Hancock, engineering assistant in 
traffic operations, explains speed surveys and 
traffic analysis to visitors from Navasota. 


WELCOME—Mrs. Jerry Fagan, district laboratory 
secretary, (bottom right) greets open house 
guests with a map of Brazos County with mini 
vehicles and typed notes describing such uses as 
hauling materials, vacationing, salesmen, emer- 
gencies, and movement of goods. 


(Below) SIGN MAKING-—Verna N. Batson (in 
cap) and William Calvin, right, demonstrate 
traffic sign manufacturing techniques. Frank 
Chmelar serves as tour guide. 


Johnny Paholek, district warehouseman, center, and assistant Leon Rummell (Paholek’s left), explain 
Highway Department warehousing procedures. Betty Whitten (striped dress) serves as tour guide. 
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Memories 


By GEORGE FINLEY 


Soon after the district engineer’s office was moved 
to Pecos in 1933, I decided early one morning that 
I would go to Sanderson. It was 120 miles to Sander- 
son and every foot of the way was dirt road. The 
maintenance foreman in that county was doing a fairly 
good-sized “special” job, consisting mostly of riprap 
work. I wanted to see that the foreman was digging 
the toe-wall to sufficient depth to prevent any under- 
mining. It is my belief that more riprap work is lost 
for not having a good toe-wall. 

That afternoon when I started home I saw a very 
heavy rain cloud which I judged to be up around 
Fort Stockton. So I decided to go home by Alpine 
and Fort Davis. It was just about sundown when I 
came through Fort Davis. The highway passed by 
what was at that time Byrd’s Apple Orchard. When 
I came to Byrd’s store I saw that it was still open, so 
I stopped to see if they had any apples. 

The store man said the late freeze got most of the 
apples, all of which were small and knotty and only 
a few were usable. These had been made into apple 
cider which the store man said was “mighty good,” 
and would I like to have a glass of it. He reached 
underneath the counter, brought out a two-gallon jug 
and poured me a small glass of the cider which I 
downed in about two gulps. The man said, “That 
was pretty good, wasn’t it? Would you like to have 
another glass?” After I was able to get my breath, 
I nodded “yes.” So he poured me another glassful. 
I remember that he did not insist on a third glass! 

It was about a half-mile from Byrd’s Orchard to 
where the road enters Olympia Canyon. About that 
time “that mighty good apple cider” hit me like a 
thousand bricks. I thought I knew every crook and 
turn the road made through Olympia Canyon. Evi- 
dently the road had all been changed since I was 
through there last. For a time I thought that I was 
going back toward Fort Davis, then suddenly my head 
cleared and I saw that I was going north, toward home. 

Down near the north end of the canyon, where the 
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road goes out on the west side, there is an extremely 
sharp curve. As I approached the curve, my lights 
picked up a large flat-bottomed truck that had been 
loaded with empty gasoline drums. The sharp curve 
had been given a regular “Ed Maddox super eleva- 
tion” and when this flat-bottomed truck started around 
the sharp curve, those drums had simply slid off the 
truck. Quite a few had rolled down that rocky slope 
for a long way. 

I could tell that the driver was not in too good a 
humor from the way he waved me by on the upper 
side. I first thought that I should stop and help him 
reload the drums, but when I got about even with his 
truck I heard two other men talking way down in the 
dark, so I knew he had plenty of help. I heard one 
of the men say to the other, “I do not see why these 
blankety-blank engineers build a highway just like a 
house roof.” 

Then I heard the other one say, “Ill bet you that 
George Finley had a lot to do with this curve being 
shaped like a house top.” Right then I decided that 
“discretion was the better part of valor.” After I was 
safely by that truck, I began to think just how a sharp 
curve like that should be constructed to accommodate 
a large flat-bottomed truck loaded with empty gaso- 
line drums and to accommodate an automobile travel- 
ing at moderate speed. After giving this matter con- 
siderable thought, I decided that the large truck, 
loaded with empty gasoline drums, should not go this 
way at all, but should take another road. 

When I got home that night, I did not say anything 
about that “mighty good apple cider.” @ 


Mr. Finley worked for the Highway Department 
from 1927 until 1950, when he retired in Austin as 
maintenance engineer. He served as district engineer 
in Alpine, Pecos, and Corpus Christi. Mr. Finley has 
written about his early experiences in past issues of 
Texas Highways. 


WAS. 


Dallas Morning News, reporting—New 
federal policies will delay Texas highway 
projects and increase their cost, State 
Highway Commissioner Garrett Morris 
said. 

Morris said the policies also could 
force the state to take over right of way 
purchasing activities now handled by 
counties. 

“We’re concerned,’’ the Fort Worth 
lawyer said. ‘“‘These new policies could 
have a major impact on our highway 
construction program. We don’t want it 
to become bogged down in red tape and 
increased clerical work. 

“We are required now to get appraisals 
and make offers to owners before we 
acquire any land for these roads,’’ Morris 
said. ‘“‘We have many cases now in 
which farmers and ranchers donate right 
of way since they know they will be 
getting paved highways.’’ 


Morris said construction schedules will 


also be delayed and costs increased by 
requirements that officials help relocate 
owners and tenants when property is 
needed for roads. 

Morris said the federal government 
could withhold funds as a result of a 
single violation within a state. 


Laredo Times, with warm praise saying 
' —The route from Laredo to San Antonio 
is an old one, having been blazed by the 
Spanish padres when this land was a- 
building. — 

The historic notebook kept by the Ursu- 
line Sisters of Laredo tells of one early 
sister who made the trip from San An- 
tonio to Laredo. The trip took her 26 
days. 

The 26 days the pioneer Ursuline Sis- 
ter spent in her arduous journey from San 
Antonio to Laredo have been reduced to 
a few hours, thanks to the ingenuity, hard 
_ work, and public devotion of the Ameri- 
can public and public servants. 

While Texas is said to lag behind other 
states in some categories, no one, look- 


ing at our magnificent roads, could deny 
the progressive thrust and marvelous 
future of this colossus of the Southwest. 

The drive from San Antonio to Laredo, 
watching the cattle in the fields, the 
farms and ranches, and the small towns 
along the way, is a pure pleasure. 

It is at once to be a part of the history 


of the region, and to be a part of to- 


morrow, where the full route will be com- 
pleted to freeway standards, the best in 
the world. 


San Angelo Standard-Times, saying— 
The 30 folks who left Stanton at 3 a.m. 
Monday to drive to Austin to ask the 


State Highway Commission for an exit 


ramp for IH 20 to the ‘‘Five-Mile Store’’ 
returned home tired but encouraged 
Monday. 

Highway Commission Chairman Jack 
Kultgen of Waco said their request was 


_ just the kind of evidence the commission 


had been looking for, because it has 
been trying to convince the Federal Bu- 
reau of Roads that another exit ramp is 
needed in that area. 

Martin County Chamber of Commerce 
President Paige Ejlland said, “For 25 


: years, | always turned off at the Five- 


Mile Store, but one day | couldn’t get 
there. | had to go eight miles before 
| could get off the highway and then 
come back, a total of 16 miles out of 
the way.” 

He proposed an additional exit and 
entrance ramp where IH 20 intersects FM 
829, at an estimated $65,800. 


Valley Evening Monitor, saying — The 


‘Texas Highway Department is_ holding 


talks with the Mission-Pacific Railroad to 
determine the railroad’s long-range plans 
for a spur track that crosses the US 83 
Expressway just north of San Juan. Two 
youths recently died in a car-train crash 
at the opening. 

At the time the Expressway was being 
planned, there was consideration being 


given by the railroad to abandon the line. 
Consequently, a grade crossing was con- 
structed. 

Should the Highway Department deter- 
mine the railroad does not intend to 
abandon the line, overpasses will be built 
as soon as possible. 


Dallas Morning News, announcing — 
Directors of the Texas Turnpike Authority 
will discuss a possible rapid transit sys- 
tem linking Dallas and Fort Worth . 
to determine whether it would prove 
practical. 

The Turnpike Authority could issue 
bonds to build the transit system and 
repay them with fares from riders. 

The Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike would 
remain open for automobiles. 

Texas Highway Department engineers, 
who made a comprehensive study of traf- 
fic throughout the Dallas-Fort Worth area, 
expressed doubts that the transit system 
would prove profitable. 

The Highway Department is planning 
an intricate highway network to serve the 
regional airport. But some traffic engi- 
neers believe a rapid transit system will 
be needed eventually to handle the thou- 
sands of travelers and employees who 
will converge on the airport each day. 


Austin Statesman, with a Washington 
dateline —- The government proposed 
Wednesday to give the public new means 
of fighting freeway projects, which have 
been stymied in a number of cities by 
heated protests. 

The proposal issued by the Federal 
Highway Administration would require two 
public hearings instead of one, before a 
state highway department approves 
routes and designs on federal-aid high- 
way projects. 

Officials said they hope the new proce- 
dures will lead to fewer freeway fights by 
tailoring the projects to the wishes of 
local citizens and thereby heading off 
later trouble. 
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Charles Flurry, a maintenance con- 
struction foreman in District 20, stood 
in the warm October sun and gazed 
up at the giant bridge that spans the 
Neches River on State Highway 87 
between Port Arthur and Orange. 


> 


“It’s not so bad now,” said Flurry, 
“but back in July people really gave 
us a rough time. Then, a 10-minute 
wait seemed like an hour.” 

Flurry, his face still tanned from 
those days in July, was talking about 


the project to clean and paint the 
bridge. The project, like the bridge, 
is a giant. It began more than three 
months ago. It is now about 10 per 
cent complete. It may be next sum- 
mer before it is finished. 


in: seven years. 
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Though there are a number of 
things about the bridge that make the 
project a headache, the big problem 
has been traffic. 

“I don’t know,” said Flurry, “But 
it seems like every day everybody in 


Port Arthur goes to Orange and 
everybody in Orange goes to Port 
Arthur.” They go over the Neches 
River Bridge. 

The bridge was last painted seven 
years ago, and since that time traffic 
on the bridge has doubled. Today, 
more than 10,000 vehicles a day use 
the bridge. 

Workers who man the industrial 
plants in the Beaumont-Port Arthur- 
Orange area stream across the bridge 
twice a day. Huge trucks bound for 
the same plants chug across the 
bridge. Fishermen use the bridge. 

“Some of these fishermen really 
get upset if they have to wait,” said 
Flurry. 

But, the impatient fishermen and 
everyone else who uses the bridge 
must, on occasion, wait. Flurry, who 
is the Department’s inspector for the 
painting project, and the contractor, 
H. L. Freeland, Inc. of San Antonio, 
work hard to make the waits as short 
as possible. Usually they are success- 
ful, though the bridge works against 
them. 

C. H. Brown, District 20’s main- 
tenance engineer, said there are a 
number of reasons why the project is 
no ordinary bridge painting job. 

“One is the size and height of the 
structure, another is the amount of 
traffic using this two-lane bridge, and 
third is the high peak-hour traffic that 
occurs twice a day when employees 
in adjacent plants are going to and 
from work.” 

It is a narrow, two-lane bridge with 
only 23 feet between curbs, Brown 
explained. And, the bridge is long 
— 7,752 feet. 

Since it is necessary for the con- 
tractor to block one lane for about 
nine hours every day to place sand- 
blasting equipment on the bridge, a 
system of traffic control had to be 
worked out, Brown said. 

“We are operating with a flagman 
at each end of the bridge who is in 


telephone contact’ with another flag- 
man stationed in the center of the 
bridge in a position where both ends 
are visible,” he said. 

Traffic is allowed to move across 
the bridge in one lane, alternating 
directions about every three minutes. 
Any variation is controlled by the 
flagman in the center of the bridge 
and is timed so that traffic is moving 
by the restricted area continuously. 

Brown said the starting and quitting 
time for the bridge painters and sand- 
blasters is governed by the peak-hour 
traffic on the bridge. The sandblast 
equipment is moved onto the bridge 
at 7 a.m. and is removed by 4:15 p.m. 

“We have found that starting work 
any earlier than this or keeping one 
lane closed any later causes a traffic 
delay at both ends of the bridge,” 
he said. 

The weather, particularly with win- 
ter coming on, is a big factor in pro- 
gress on the bridge project, Brown 
said. 

“Rain or fog means wet steel and 
you can’t put paint on wet steel,” he 
said. 

During September, for instance, 
work crews were able to put in only 
16 working days because of the 
weather. 

“We are going in with a sandblaster 
and knocking off loose paint,” Brown 
said, “then painting with one coat of 
primer and one coat of aluminum 
paint.” 

He said the district contracted for 
painting that portion of the bridge 
below the deck. Contractor H. L. 
Freeland, Inc. of San Antonio bid 
$513,000 on the job. The super- 
structure will be painted later by dis- 
trict personnel. 

Asked if there were a way to com- 
plete the bridge project without block- 
ing traffic, Brown grew thoughtful. 

“We are following the most prac- 
tical method,” he said. 


(continued) 
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(Above) PULL ‘ER TIGHT—While one man shinnies up bracing under the 


bridge deck, another balances precariously on a cable and hoists up 
a scaffold. 


(Above left) Project Inspector Charles Flurry makes his rounds more than 
150 feet above the river. Flurry said it took a little while to get used to 
the height, but at least he’s not bothered by sidewalk superintendents. 


(Above right) Bridge painters do not use safety belts. Here a man walks 
out calmly on cross bracing and hangs upside down 10 inspect for rust. 


(Left) ONE WAY TRAFFIC ONLY—That’s the story right now as workmen 
are busy repainting the Port Arthur-Orange Bridge under a_ half-million 
dollar contract that may not be completed until next summer. 


(Right) Hooded workman sandblasts steel substructure with high-pressure 
nozzle while balancing on cross bracing. 


Photographs by Herman Kelly 


A landscaping relic has vanished 
with the nickel hamburger and the 
buffalo. 

In the 1930’s, the pergola with its 
love seat was a common roadside fix- 
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ture where club members could rest 
their weary bones, do a little crochet- 
ing, examine their conscience, and 
commune with Mother Nature. The 
bird bath must have been a hallucina- 


By BEN J. LEDNICKY 
Landscape Architect, Maintenance 
Operations Division, Brownwood 


tion of clouds of colorful birds, chirp- 
ing a babel of melodious sounds, 
taking a spit bath, because I do not 
recall ever seeing one of these sprin- 
klers work, and the ponds were always 
dry. Then too, the mamas and papas 
found more refreshing things to do 
than sit their appointed hour in the 
pergola. 

I recall one such installation on 
US 277 north of Sonora. To make 
the cozy little roadside park a little 
cozier, someone decided to add a wa- 
ter well, the pulley, and old oaken 
bucket on supporting poles — truly 
a work of art. Everyone was bursting 
with pride. 

Local people and tourists admired 
this jewel for several years, until 
one morning it was discovered that 
the park and well had been demol- 
ished. Their destruction was a mys- 
tery for almost two years. Finally the 
story was pieced together. A young 
man from San Angelo was court- 
ing a young lady at Sonora and had 
passed along this road many times. 
While returning to San Angelo in the 
wee hours one morning, his car over- 
heated because somehow he had lost 
all the water from his radiator. This 
was a severe blow, but he remembered 
the roadside park with the water well 
and water bucket, so he started walk- 
ing the two or three miles. You can 
imagine his reaction upon discovering 
the fake water well and the old oaken 
bucket of solid concrete. 

On his next trip to Sonora he 
descended upon the park with ham- 
mer and tong. @ 


One of the Highway Department's popular land- 
scaping features in the 1930’s was the pergola, 
like the one above. 
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AWARDS 


(As of November 30, 1968) 


40 Years 
_ District 14 
James M. Owens, Assistant District Engineer 


District 21 
Simon R. Busby, Assistant District Engineer 


35 Years © 


Maintenance Operations Division 
Travis W. Brown, Engineer of Buildings & Real Estate 
District 2 


Clarence S. Tilley, Senior Resident Bose . . 


District 15 
Robert | oO. Lytton, District Engineer 


District 22 


Ernest A. Boehme, Right of Way Agent Iv : -— 


30 Years 


District 8 — 
Clinton A. Anderson, Skilled Laborer 
District 9 
Walter W. Miller, Engineering Technician ‘ 
_ Distact 10 
Mallard B. Beard, Accountant I 
District 16 : 
Jim Baresh, Skilled Laborer — oo. 
District 18 a 
Arthur L. Nix, Engineering Technician m1 
_ District. 25. _ 
Curtis L. Kidwell, Maintenance Construction Foreman 1m 


25 Years 


District 1 
Elmer N. Bramlett, Engineering Technician V 
District 4 
Billy J. Mooney, Shop Foreman Ill 
District 5 
Oran Self, Skilled Laborer 
District 9 
Irven D. Sheppard, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 12 
Juan Bijarro, Skilled Laborer 
Thomas H. Edwards, Skilled Laborer 


‘District 13 
Alfred H, Holik, Skilled Laborer 
District 15 
Juan Martinez, Skilled Laborer 
Alfredo P. Ortiz, Skilled Laborer 
District 20 
Earl M. McWilliams, Skilled Laborer 
Hampie E. Wigley, Skilled Laborer 
District 23 
Emit B. Cornelius, Skilled Laborer 


RETIREMENTS 


Accounting Division 
Hazel M. Bergstrom, Auditor II 
Bridge Division 
Irene M. Carlson, Secretary III 
Ocie C. Kluge, Engineering Technician V 
Dorys R. McKinnon, Clerk II 


District 1 
Robert M. Rakestraw, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 
District 5 
Onza R. Justiss, Shop Foreman IV 
District 6 
Knox E. Duckworth, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
: District 8 
Lenard D. Fielder, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 9 
Dan Gandy, Skilled Laborer 
District 10 
_ Willis R. Monroe, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 11 
Thomas W. Hamby, Skilled Laborer 
District 16 
Harry W. Coon, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 17 
Joe A. Lee, Skilled Laborer 
District 18 
Eugene Mason, Right of Way Agent II 
District 19 
Custer L. Wynn, Clerk II 
District 20 
Maddors Callaway, Skilled Laborer 
District 21 


Werner L. Larson, Right of Way Utility Agent II 


Neparatfed Center Stripe 


A new design, developed to make 
conventional two-lane highways safer 
with a separated center stripe, is draw- 
ing mixed reactions in the districts 
where it is being tested. 


“Everyone seems to like it. Motor- 


ists have a more secure feeling when 
approaching oncoming traffic,” said 
Richard Cardwell, District 20’s traffic 
engineer. 

This was Cardwell’s first comment 
on the new design which has been 


Traffic engineer Richard Cardwell and Sergeant Spiller, Department of Public Safety, discuss the state’s 


first section of two-lane divided highway. 


motorists will drive this portion of US 69, 


The two men are working together to determine how 


tested in his district for more than 
two months. The District 20 test 
section is on US 69 in Hardin County 
from the Tyler County line to two and 
a half miles south. The section has 
a four-foot separated center stripe. 

“There seems to be one little dif- 
ficulty,” said Cardwell. “Traffic is 
so spread apart that some people 
think they have room to pass. They 
have a tendency to use the center 
stripe section as a third lane.” 

Cardwell said the Beaumont Dis- 
trict has scheduled a similar test sec- 
tion on an eight-mile section of US 
69 between Hillister and Woodville. 
This section will have only a two-foot 
separated center stripe. 

“Maybe all we need is two feet,” 
said Cardwell. “Not all our highways 
have room for four feet.” 

A highway patrolman assigned to 
the test section area described the 
new design as “a real good thing.” 

“I don’t think it will cause con- 
fusion,” he said, adding that some 
motorists might wonder about the 
broken-line center stripe. “A car 
could straddle it,” he said. 

“My own personal thoughts,” said 
the patrolman, “are that it should be 
narrowed to under four feet so there 
could be no doubt.” 

He said he was concerned with 
enforcement. What would constitute 
being on the wrong side of the road? 

“There might be an enforcement 
problem for people driving on the 
center,” he said. “If it were narrowed 
down, there would be no problem at 
all.” 

The patrolman also brought up the 
question of motorcyclists riding down 
the middle of the highway within the 
four-foot area. 

Finally, the patrolman said of the 
new center stripe, “It sure makes you 


By BILL BARRON 
Travel and Information Division 


feel good when you have to chase 
somebody — to have that much room. 

C. H. Brown, District 20’s main- 
tenance engineer, said, “Personally, 
I think it’s a step forward because 
we're keeping traffic farther apart.” 

In the Waco District, where the 
test section has two solid white lines 
rather than a broken line, initial re- 
action seems to be favorable. 

Edward L. Smith, District 9’s su- 
pervising traffic engineer, said he had 
heard no adverse comment on the 
section since it was painted some two 
months ago. 

“T have observed traffic on it,” said 
Smith, “and it seems to be perform- 
ing very well.” 

Smith described the section as “a 
very comfortable section of highway” 
and said that with opposing traffic 
eight to ten feet apart, a motorist has 
a feeling of security. 

The traffic engineer said the sec- 
tion’s solid white lines “present the 
appearance as you drive along the 
highway of a sure enough median.” 

The District 9 test section, approxi- 
mately six miles long, is on US 84 in 
McLennan County from the SH 31 
intersection to the Freestone County 
line. 

The separated center stripe idea is 
largely the work of Phil Wilson, engi- 
neer of geometric design in Highway 
Design Division. Wilson came up 
with the idea about a year ago. 

“I was coming back from Houston 
one night. It was kind of rainy and 
misty and the shoulders were some- 
what faded. There was not much 
delineation and everybody was driv- 
ing near the center line. 

“I started thinking about how we’re 
providing 30-foot clearance on the 
right on our new highways and usually 
30 feet in the median on four-lane 


divided highways. But we were doing 
very little on conventional, two-lane 
highways ... nothing to provide a 
safety zone between opposing lanes 
of traffic.” 

Wilson said the Department had 
introduced a four-foot median on a 
lot of its four-lane highways and it 
occurred to him to use a_ similar 
arrangement on two-lane highways 
and yet not prohibit passing. 

“You can do this with the same 
crown sections,” he said. “You can 
provide for a four-foot center stripe 
by cutting shoulders to eight feet... 
and this is not going to involve a 
considerable amount of construction. 

“You just lay pavement four feet 
wider and reduce the shoulders,” Wil- 
son said, adding, “This can be done 
at a very nominal cost — probably 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 10 
per cent of an overlay project.” 

In formulating his idea, Wilson said 
he asked himself, ‘““What can we do 
now to enhance safety without going 
into a great deal of cost?” 

Wilson described what he called 
two “fringe benefits” of the separated 
center stripe design. 


PROPOSED 
~LANE DIviDED 


“You can introduce channelization 
of traffic more readily because you 
already have lane séparation,” he said. 
“Also, for traffic turning left into side 
road entrances, it provides an area of 
‘semi-shelter’ — and permits follow- 
ing vehicles to go around without hav- 
ing to detour out onto the shoulder.” 

In working on the separated center 
stripe, Wilson said he referred to speed 
placement surveys made by Highway 
Design in 1957. 

“The surveys found a measurable 
difference in placement of vehicles at 
night. They tend to drive closer to 
the center line at night.” 

Wilson had Automation Division 
build a model based on his idea and 
then took it to T. S. Huff, who was 
head of Highway Design. 

Huff told him he had come up with 
almost the same idea 18 or 20 years 
earlier, but could not sell it because 
there were few paved shoulders in 
those days and it would have meant 
a lot of additional construction. 

“T told Mr. Huff,” said Wilson, 
“that only proved that great ideas 
tend to recur every 20 years or 
so!” @ 


HIGHWAY 


This model, built by Automation Division, helped Phil Wilson sell his idea for a two-lane divided highway. 
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The labor turnover in maintenance 
sections in the last few years has 
proved costly. The problem of retain- 
ing good men has become critical in 
some areas, and deserves a close look. 

To reduce the costly turnover in 
District 7, the district maintenance 
engineer organized a one-day orienta- 
tion course for new maintenance em- 
ployees. Results were so gratifying 
that the district plans to conduct the 
course every four months. 

“District 7 is like all other em- 
ployers of labor,” said District Main- 
tenance Engineer R. N. Jennings. 
“Good men are difficult to find and 
to keep. Many men were being hired, 


New maintenance employees at one-day orientation program. 
kneeling, from left, include James R. Evans, Lonnie Taylor, Roland Howard, 
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Design tor Understanding 


but few stayed any length of time. 
Our wage scale does not permit com- 
petition with other employers for 
young, intelligent men.” 

Jennings pointed out the Depart- 
ment has other benefits to offer other 
than the hourly wage, including: 
steady employment, 45 hours a week 
52 weeks a year, plus some overtime; 
generous sick leave; vacations equal 
to or above average; longevity pay; 
within organization promotions; good 
retirement program; and the pride of 
working for a respected organization. 

The orientation consisted of a wel- 
coming address by Jennings; the De- 
partment film, “The Highway Story;” 


Instructors, 


personnel policies by Assistant Fiscal 
Officer Roland Howard; Highway De- 
partment personnel policies — state 
and local level by Bobby Evans, sen- 
ior maintenance engineer; workmen’s 
compensation law and how it affects 
you by Lonnie Taylor, Insurance 
Division; duties and functions of the 
district maintenance organization by 
Evans; a tour of the district ware- 
house by Accountant D. L. Roach; 
and a tour of the district shops by 
Shop Foreman Jack Mathews. 
Roland Howard discussed sick 
leave, vacation, maximum and mini- 
mum ages of employment, retirement, 
all leaves, group insurance, and the 


Jimmy Alves, Jack Mathews, and D. L. Roach. Mrs. Dana Knox and Miss 
Charlene Simpson assisted in registering the students. 


credit union. Bobby Evans lectured 
on the Department organization on 
the state and local levels. 

“We started with the chain of com- 
mand,” said Evans, ‘“‘and stressed that 
the people of Texas are our bosses and 
that it is important we present a good 
appearance in carrying out our duties 
on the highway.” 

Evans said the new employees were 
impressed with the simplicity of the 
direct chain of command and that few 
of them had any knowledge of how 
it works. Evans also said the men 
had misconceptions about workmen’s 
compensation law which were cor- 
rected during the course. 

Duties of the district maintenance 
section were outlined: overall super- 
vision of all functions relating to 
maintenance construction; engineering 
functions carried out by maintenance; 
traffic engineering; equipment plan- 
ning, and correspondence. 

“Most of the men thought that 
maintenance engineers did little more 
than drive around and check on the 
men,” Evans pointed out. 

The new maintenance employees 
soon realized that everyone in the 
organization has duties and respon- 
sibilities, and that as one progresses 
upward he assumes more responsi- 
bility. 

“We stressed that the job _per- 
formed by maintenance crews is the 
final result of the maintenance organ- 
ization and is the product we’re selling 
the traveling public,” said District 
Maintenance Engineer Jennings. “This 
fact seemed to impress upon the men 
the importance of their jobs. 

“If our labor turnover is reduced 
by a few percentage points through 
these orientation programs, the De- 
partment should benefit greatly.” 


Interstate Extension 
Proposed for Texas 


Texas may be the first state to 
be awarded an extension of Inter- 
state highway mileage under the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1968. 
In question is a proposed link of 
Amarillo and Lubbock, possibly ex- 
tending to IH 20. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall met with Federal High- 
way Administrator Lowell K. Brid- 
well, Congressman George Mahon 
of Lubbock, and regional Federal 
Highway Administrator A. C. Tay- 
lor of Fort Worth. They were 
joined in the discussions by High- 
way District Engineers O. L. Crain 
of Lubbock and Charles W. Smith 
of Amarillo. 

From Lubbock, there is an excel- 
lent system of highways to disperse 
traffic from the Rocky Mountain 
region to practically every point in 
Texas, Dingwall told Bridwell. He 
said there are excellent highway con- 
nections to the Gulf Coast through 
Abilene and Waco; that there pres- 
ently is a multilane divided highway 
over almost the entire distance from 
Lubbock to Odessa in the heart of 
the Permian Basin; and there is a 
multilane highway over almost all 


the distance from Lubbock to Big 
Spring. 

The proposed Interstate route 
would follow US 87, about 117 
miles between Amarillo and Lub- 
bock. Presently, 16 miles of the 
distance are developed to six- and 
four-lane freeways, 99 miles are 
four-lane divided highway, and two 
miles are four-lane undivided. 

The segment is the key to a 
needed facility joining IH 40 at 
Amarillo with IH 20. Traffic could 
pick up the proposed route from 
IH 25 near Raton, New Mexico. 
From Raton, the route would fol- 
low the corridor now served by US 
87 by way of Amarillo and Lub- 
bock to a point on IH 20 to be 
determined. 

From that point, traffic could 
disperse over presently designated 
routes to the Central Texas and 
Gulf Coast regions, or to Fort 
Worth, Dallas, and points east. 

The Highway Department has 
requested the Lubbock-Amarillo 
designation under terms of the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1968 
which provides for limited exten- 
sion of the Interstate system @ 
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SIGNING IMPROVEMENT — New barricading and signing standards will soon go into effect in 
maintenance work areas, as shown by this model (above) used by Insurance Division to illustrate the 
procedures. A difference in sign size is shown below. At left is obsolete advance warning sign 
and on the right is the new sign which stands almost 11 feet above the pavement. 
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Movie 


(hae signing and_ barricading 
procedures in Highway De- 
partment maintenance areas are 
extremely critical. Not only have 
traffic volumes and speed in- 
creased, but an errant motorist who 
crashes into a maintenance area 
and damages his vehicle may sue 
the supervisor for negligence. Plac- 
ing flagmen, traffic cones, and 
signs must necessarily be more of 
an exact science than it once was. 

Two aids have just been com- 
pleted by Insurance and Mainte- 
nance Operations divisions to help 
educate Department employees and 
the public in dealing with these 
problems. A 25-minute, 16mm 
color and sound movie entitled 
“Traffic Control in Work Areas” 
will be used in all districts to train 
maintenance men in placing signs 
and barricades for maintenance 
jobs. There is also a 30-minute 
slide program to be used in con- 
junction with the film. 

A look at Department costs for 
1966 shows the importance for 
correct signing and _ barricading 
procedures in maintenance work 
areas. That year less than 7 per 
cent of the total accidents reported 
were “third party” traffic accidents, 
accounting for 50 per cent of work- 
men’s compensation benefits. 

The movie and slide programs 
are visual aids and supplement one 
section of the new Manual on Uni- 
form Traffic Control Devices for 
Streets and Highways that Mainte- 
nance Operations Division released 
this month. The manual is the 
“bible” for the Department as well 
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By FRANK LIVELY, Editor, Texas Highways 


as for county and city traffic engi- 
neers throughout the state. The 
manual meets minimum require- 
ments suggested by the American 
Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials, and in some areas exceed 
the association’s minimum require- 
ments. 

GG, sCurtis)Jr,, director of. In- 
surance Division, said the Highway 
Department “took the ball and ran 
with it” in adopting and improving 
national standards. He pointed out 
the need for changes. Of approxi- 
mately 152 deaths in the Depart- 
ment in the last 30 years, said Cur- 
tis, more than 50 were men work- 
ing on foot on the road surface. 
In addition, hundreds of other 
workers have been injured. This 
is another reason why the Depart- 
ment has needed new standards 
and new training aids for em- 
ployees, he said. 

“In those claims that go to court, 
the defense is attempting to prove 
‘contributory negligence’ by the De- 
partment, and in particular by the 
supervisor in charge of the job, for 
alleged insufficient or incorrect 
barricading or signing,” says Cur- 
tis. “This may be a trend and we 
want Department employees, for 
their own protection, to be aware 
of these standards and to comply 
with them.” 

The same view was expressed by 
Archie Sherrod, chief engineer of 
Maintenance Operations Division. 
Sherrod said the trend is toward 
defendants alleging “contributory 
negligence,” and if proven Depart- 
ment employees could be held 


liable for damages. 

The new aids are culmination of 
more than two years of study and 
research by the Department’s sign 
and barricade committee. The 
committee studied records and sent 
questionnaires to all districts. Traf- 
fic control devices were tested in 
the field — various sign designs, 
sign stands, delineating devices, 
and flagmen’s apparel. 

“It became clear that our pro- 
cedures needed updating. And one 
of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions was production of a movie 
to illustrate the new signing and 
barricading standards in the new 
manual,” added Sherrod. 

“It is most important to comply 
with the new standards,” said Sher- 
rod, “to protect the traveling pub- 
lic and our own employees. This 
new movie is an excellent device 
for training employees in signing 
and _ barricading.” 

The most important change in 
the standards is in the size and 
height of warning signs for main- 
tenance work areas. In general, 
signs are 48” x 48”, diamond 
shape, black on yellow, with five 
feet of clearance from the bottom 
of the signs to the pavement sur- 
face. When fluorescent flags are 
mounted at the top of these signs, 
the over-all height is about 11 feet 
compared to three feet of the class 
“H” barricade, the standby in the 
old standards. In addition, cones 
are used more extensively and a 
5’ x 5’ trailer-mounted sign is 
specified for Interstate and freeway 
work. 


to Aid in Traffic Control 


Chester Hudlow of Insurance 
Division wrote the script for the 
movie and Bob Bradley was the 
cinematographer. Bill Stebbins and 
Ray Brown of Maintenance Opera- 
tions reviewed the script to see that 
it conformed to the manual. 

The sign and barricade commit- 
tee includes such Department stal- 
warts as Herman Schneeman, main- 
tenance engineer, District 16, chair- 
man; Joe McDowell, maintenance 
engineer, District 1; Frank Rag- 
land, maintenance engineer, Dis- 
trict 3; Jack Cooper (retired) and 
Bill Davis, maintenance engineer, 
District 2; John Lipscomb, traffic 
engineer, District 12; Walter Col- 
lier, maintenance engineer, District 
15; and Jim O’Connell, mainte- 
nance engineer, District 17. 

Curtis wants to use the film to 
help educate the public so they 
will be aware of the dangers in a 
work area. He plans to have the 
movie shown on television, along 
with some one-minute TV _ spots. 
Other states have expressed interest 
in the film, Curtis said, and it was 
shown at the National Safety Con- 
gress held in Chicago October 
28-31. 

“If the motoring public becomes 
familiar with the new standards 
and the Department employs 
them,” Curtis points out, “we be- 
lieve that many injuries will be 
avoided and lives saved in years 
ahead. And our safety programs 
are paying off. Year after year the 
Texas Highway Department’s safe- 
ty record ranks among the top in 
the nation.” 
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To and From Our Readers 


Get Them to the 
Place on Time 

The fickle finger of fate — and a 
little hard luck — seemed destined 
to block four District 21 employees’ 
attendance at the Donna-Weslaco US 
83 Expressway opening in September. 

The four, Ross Fitzpatrick, Jean 
Wagener, Duwain Fagala, and J. C. 
Herrera, drove to Weslaco — and 
found out ceremonies were to be held 
in Donna. Hurrying back to Donna, 
they found the automobile procession 
already formed. They got in line. 
There was a few minutes delay, and 
Fitzpatrick killed the motor (literally). 
When the line began to move out, all 
the cars started except one. Their 
car. Now “a road hazard,” they 
pushed the car to one side, wonder- 
ing what to do. (In highway talk this 
is known as “emergency parking 
only.”’) 

Fortunately, a state representative 
in another car took pity on their 
plight, and the four engineers made it 
to the dedication after all. 


u 
( STILL SAY... (F WE DON'T 
WE SHOULD RADIO BACK ! 
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Award in District 25 

The District 25 Federal Credit 
Union in Childress received a Thrift 
Honor Award certificate last month. 
Maintenance Construction Superin- 
tendent James H. Swaringen, presi- 
dent, accepted the certificate for the 
group. 

Loyd E. Lovel, examiner for the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, 
made the presentation. Recent exam- 
ination showed the credit union had 
a high average monthly increase of 
shares in accounts under $1,000. 

The district credit union was char- 
tered May 25, 1964, to serve em- 
ployees and retired employees. Ware- 
house Superintendent Coy L. Albrit- 
ton is treasurer of the group, which 
now has assets of $88,172 and 202 
members. 


‘Contrast’? Gets Around 

Since beginning national distribu- 
tion two years ago, the Department’s 
movie, “Texas—Land of Contrast,” 
has been seen by 16 million out-of- 


NOW WHERE IT GOES, 


state viewers on 337 telecasts, reports 
the distributor, Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, Inc. Another 100 prints 
of the movie are making the rounds, 
statewide and nationwide, from their 
Highway Department base. Reports 
indicate the Department-distributed 
films have been seen by five million 
people. Nine out of 10 times, these 
films are sent to Texas groups — 
civic clubs, travel groups, schools, 
chambers of commerce and such — 
but also to out-of-staters on Indian 
reservations and ships at sea. 


Honors for Highway Researchers 

Two University of Texas civil engi- 
neering professors, William R. Hud- 
son and Hudson Matlock, are joint 
recipients of the J. James R. Croes 
Medal. They were awarded the medal 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers held in 
Pennsylvania recently for a paper on 
“Cracked Pavement Slabs with Non- 
uniform Support.” 

The gold medal is given annually 


by the ASCE for outstanding technical 
papers and is the number two prize 
awarded by the organization. 

In notifying Highway Design Engi- 
neer Robert Lewis of the honor, Clyde 
Lee of UT’s Center for Highway Re- 
search writes, “Such a work as this 
is made possible through the excellent 
support given by the Texas Highway 
Department and the Bureau of Public 
Roads. We also feel that this award 
is indicative that the work in the co- 
operative research program is getting 
evaluated and used across the U.S.” 


Overwhelming Job 

The Texas Highway Department is 
one of 10 national winners in the 
1968 Merit Awards competition spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Travel Organizations. Travel and In- 
formation Division’s Richard Pierce 
was on hand October 31 at NATO’s 
Travel Conference in Las Vegas to 
accept the trophy and a citation, 
which reads “For dividing the 
state’s overwhelming size and its pro- 
fusion of tourist fare into manageable 
and attractive itineraries suggested to 
travelers through ten Tourist Bureau 
Welcome Stations, the Texas Travel 
Handbook and the state’s system of 
ten travel trails.” 


Good Deeds in District 16 

While running his sweeper on the 
expressway in Corpus Christi last 
month, Percy R. Gilley spied a 
woman’s purse near the gutter. He 
picked up the purse and found it con- 
tained 100 dollars in cash and some 
personal papers. Gilley and his super- 
visor, Tommie Edwards, returned the 
purse to its owner. The grateful 
woman offered Gilley a reward, but 
he refused it. 

A week later Billy J. Busselman, 
a road mechanic stationed in Karnes 
City, helped Mrs. Glenn Alexander 
and her daughter when they had car 
trouble. Later he found a five-dollar 
bill on the seat of his pickup. He 
wrote the woman a letter the next 
day and returned the bill, saying, 
“This deed was done as part of my 
job as a Texas Highway Department 
employee.” 

There have been three such in- 
stances in District 16 in the past three 
months. Ben M. Yeats performed a 
similar honest act in August, return- 
ing a lost billfold to a Portland man. 

“Every day I find myself being 
more and more proud of the personnel 
in the Highway Department when I 
learn of the many things they do,” 
said District Engineer Travis Long. 


Richard Pierce, Travel and Information Division, receives travel award in Las Vegas from Kenneth 
Cocks, president of Travelodge Corporation. 


SWEEPER OPERATOR PERCY GILLEY 
. another honest man in Corpus Christi 


“And there are probably many in- 
stances we never hear about. I think 
all of us as supervisors should be very 
proud of the people with whom we 
are associated who have enough pride 
in their work to do such things as 
these for the general public.” 


Research for Overheads 

Twenty states and the District of 
Columbia are cooperating in a joint 
research project to develop a “break- 
away” concept for overhead-sign 
bridge supports. Representatives from 
the states and the Bureau of Public 
Roads met with researchers at Texas 
A&M University in September to or- 
ganize the project. 

Wayne Henneberger, engineer of 
bridge design, Texas Highway De- 
partment, was elected chairman and 
Thomas Hicks of the Maryland State 
Roads Commission was elected vice 
chairman of the research committee. 
Dr. Robert Olson of TTI is principal 
investigator of the research. 

Work will involve evaluation by 
mathematical model, verification and 
further evaluation by full-scale crash 
tests, and development of design cri- 
teria and prediction of performance 
by use of the mathematical model. 
Estimated cost of the research is 
$250,000. 
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OVER THE HIGHWAYS — 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


e The staff at the tourist place as 
we came over the state line from 
Louisiana was so kind and _ helpful. 
The trip to San Antonio was made so 
much easier because of him. He also 
told us about the visitor service which 
we contacted as soon as we reached 
San Antone. We were able to get a 
room without reservations right next 
to what must be the most lovely park 
in the world, “Brackenridge Park.” 

Everyone was so nice and friendly. 
The food was good and reasonable, 
and the town so clean. I wondered 
why Texans brag, and now I know. 
On the way home my husband was 
inquiring about the price of land, he 
was so impressed. 

So thanks for welcoming two adults 
and three teens for a few days. We 
will be back and send others. 


Mrs. O. E. Singletary 
Slidell, Louisiana 


® A letter of thanks seems in order 
to your Department and to two men 
in particular: Mr. Marvin Wilhelm 
and Mr. Gilbert Seidel. 


On September 17 my car stalled 
on the Bastrop Highway some 20 
miles from Austin. 
helplessly for some time, they stopped 
and provided the necessary water to 
cool the engine. When the motor still 
refused to start, they assisted me in 
reaching a competent mechanic in 
Bastrop. 

Despite certain moments of hesi- 
tancy, last Tuesday afternoon I felt 
unequivocally proud to be counted a 
Texan. When persons in State em- 
ployment display such helpful atti- 
tudes and hospitality, it says a great 
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After waiting . 


deal for the populace in general. 
Many thanks to you and your De- 
partment for employing people of this 
high caliber. 
David H. Bell 
Austin 


® Thank you very much for our 


nice vacation in Texas. I say this 
for your Department is responsible in 
part for our coming to Texas. 
year we took our vacation in Arizona. 


On our return we stopped at your 
I had 


tourist bureau near El Paso. 
always wanted to go to the Houston 
area. With all the material I got at 


your bureau, I began to plan this trip. — 


We visited several cities. Our vaca- 
tion was not costly, but I believe tops 


in the vacations we have had. Your 


highways were superb, your people 
great. And I must compliment you 


on your “Texas Travel Handbook.” 


I only hope I get to keep mine as it is 
making the rounds with friends and 
relatives. 

Charles Nevius 


Bloomington, Illinois 


® Please send me the name of the 
custodian who would have been on 


duty last Monday about two or three 


o'clock at the comfort station between 
Georgetown and Austin. I want to 


send him a note of thanks for keeping — 


my purse which I left that afternoon. 
Incidentally, we are proud of Texas 
for building such nice areas for travel- 
ers. 
Mrs. R. L. Anglin 
Uvalde 


(Ed. Note: The District 14 em- 
ployee was Johnny McDonald.) 


Last | 


@ My husband and I should like 
to thank you for your excellent series 
of maps, “Texas Trails.” 

We obtained these a couple of 
weeks ago at HemisFair and _pro- 
ceeded to spend the weekend using 
“Texas Hill Country ‘Trail, We 
thoroughly enjoyed the excellent, 
little-traveled roads you included on 
your route. The Trail afforded us a 


good view of the countryside; wild-— 


life, clear sparkling rivers, ranches, 
and all those things which make the 
Hill Country justly famous. 


We are looking forward to explor- a 


ing the other nine trails. 
Mrs. W. EB. Davis | 


e Aon. we want to thank you Be 
your co-workers for the excellent road — 
repair work done at the East toe . 


Tuberculosis Hospital. 


We have received many compli- : 


ments from patients, visitors, and 
employees on the road and parking 
Jot improvements. 


Your employees did this wok. . 


an efficient and workmanlike manner 


and each of them should be com- — 


mended. 
Sam Topperman, MD 
Leon R. Bailey, 


Business Manager 


Robert F. Isbell, 


_ Plant Engineer, Tyler : 


© We want to report a very kind 
deed and services “beyond the call of © 


duty” performed by Edsel Whitaker. 
We had a trailer break down outside 


of Shamrock where Mr. Whitaker was _ 


working. We were at a loss until Mr. 


Whitaker helped us. He permitted 


us to store our camp trailer in his 


garage free of charge while we con- 
tinued on our trip to Iowa. Upon 


our return to Shamrock, where the 


trailer was repaired, we found it in 
good hands. 


and age. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Carpenter 
Roswell, New Mexico 


It is very refreshing to 
find help along the roadways this day 


eee 
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Motoring up to Lake Medina in 1917 in a Maxwell and pulling a camping trailer was 
. a tough job over a county road filled with tree stumps and large rocks. Thurlow Weed, 
who works for the Texas Education Agency in Austin, posed at the wheel of the family 
car in the summer of 1917. The trailer had a metal-lined ice box and storage space 
for canned goods. Weed said he often had to sit in the back seat to give added 


traction when the car was going uphill. 
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Back Cover 
| Preparing for hot-mix overlay — A maintenance crew in District 8 applies a cold-mix, 
* & level-up course of asphalt on a section of IH 20 west of Sweetwater prior to applica- 
tion of a hot-mix asphaltic concrete overlay. Crew Chief Calvin Hill uses a shovel 
| to help fill in low spots, while John Burnett compacts the mixture with a pneumatic 
roller. Hugh Pillsbury took the picture. 
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